Introduction

v-JEORGE Bernard Shaw was a theatre critic before he became a
dramatist. As a critic he compared himself to a man storming
the citadel of the nineteenth century theatre at the point of his
pen and he described his weekly theatre articles as throwing some
of the defenders into the moat. Later on, when he himself began
writing his plays, the critics treated him much in the same manner.
His erstwhile employer, Frank Harris, labelled his plays as '" the
talkie sexless type." William Archer had no very high opinion
of Shaw as a playwright. Bingham Walkley sneered at Archibald
Henderson's book on Shaw: " What a big book about our friend!
Is he really so big as all that?1" Referring to the plays, he regretted
that they left him cold. Other critics did not have the polished
urbanity of Walkley. They called Shaw a " fool," (Leon Daudct),
" an intellectual cheesemite/ " a ninth-rate artist," (Ezra Pound).
Winston Churchill called Shaw a " Clown and pantaloon in one."
Others still, called him " a fifth carbon copy of Voltaire and a
second-hand Brummagem Tbsen."
The second generation of critics found the plays passable but
their hostility was still very pronounced. The first night press
of the plays in London continued to be so bad, that it prejudiced
the reception of the plays in Europe and America. To get over
this obstacle Shaw arranged for the first productions of the plays
in Europe. 77/6* Apple Cart was first produced in Poland, and
Pygmalion in Germany. In America also, the plays were becoming
popular. One peculiarity about the fame of Shaw's plays is
that while not being initially quite popular with the dramatic
critics, from the beginning they were being praised by publicists
and students of social change. Count Hermann Von Keyscrling
says about Shaw that he is " a very great figure. Shaw is one
"Playboy and Prophet" Archibald Henderson, p. 782.
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